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Tue insurance of property against damage by water from leaking 
pipes is suggested by The Chronicle as a new field for business ; 
the idea, however, is by nc means new. Frankfort-on-the-Main, if 
we are not greatly mistaken, has a company which makes a 
specialty of insuring against just such mishaps—at least we noted 
its organization about two years since. 





Amonc the changes brought about by the recent election, there 
are two at least in which underwriters are interested. Charles P. 
Swigert, Auditor of Illinois, who is also Insurance Superintendent, 
will be succeeded by C. W. Pavey, the successful Republican can- 
didate for that position. Darwin P. Kingsley, Auditor of Colorado, 
who declined a renomination, will be succeeded by L. B. Schwan- 
beck, also a Republican. Messrs. Swigert and Kingsley have 
been able and efficient officers, administering the insurance laws 
of their respective States in the interest of their constituents, and 
with fairness to the companies interested. Their successors are 
comparatively unknown outside of their own States, were not 
chosen because of their knowledge of insurance, but for their per- 
sonal popularity with the party. As they are undoubtedly men of 
ability, it is confidently expected that they will make good Auditors. 





WE chronicle to-day the conviction and sentence of three more 
of the Belfast gang of swindlers that attempted to defraud tlie 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of this city. Chesnutte Smytlr 


and Speers Orr, representing the company in Belfast, conspired 
with others to insure bad risks, but were detected before the society 
paid any claim. Chesnutte Smyth was captured, at the instance 
of the Equitable, after he was on board of a steamer bound for 
this country. Prosecution of the swindlers was at once begun by 
the Equitable, and sufficient evidence introduced to warrant the 
holding of the accused for trial. But the developments implicated 
SO many persons of high standing in the community that the gov- 
ernment assumed the management of the trial, with the result that 
four of the accused were convicted and sentenced each to nine 
months penal service. These are Robert Dunlop, Speers Orr, 
Hugh Knox Mathews and William Press. Dr. James Carnac 
Smyth, who signed a false medical certificate, was sentenced to 
hard labor for six months. Chesnutte Smyth turned Queen’s evi- 
dence and escaped punishment. Dunlop was a prominent resi- 
dent of the city, had been a member of the city council, and was 
alluded to by the judge in passing sentence as a man possessed of 
“a colossal fortune.” No effort was spared to save him from im- 
Prisonment, but the court was inexorable. ‘This scores an im- 
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portant victory for the Equitable, demonstrating that its business 
methods are so hedged in with safeguards that even men in its own 
employ were unable to defraud it; also that when fraud was sus- 
pected the guilty men were pursued with unrelenting determination 
until the community was purged of their presence. It will proba- 
bly be a long time before the salutary effects of this prosecution 
are lost to the life assurance companies. 





TuatT small but dangerous fire bug, the parlor match, last week 
got in some very fine work at South Bend, Ind. He was lying on 
the floor in the Indiana Paper Company’s mill; someone wheeled 
a truck over him and he exploded with the familiar vicious crack 
to which we are all accustomed. At once some jute upon the 
truck caught fire and the room was shortly ablaze; the employees, 
most of them girls, found their escape by the staircases cut off and 
their lives were saved with difficulty by means of an elevator, and 
the building and contents were destroyed. That one little match 
burned up property worth $230,0co, and all this would have been 
saved had the owners of the mill insisted upon the use on the 
premises of any one of the several good and cheap makes of safety 
matches to be had in every market. He is a very tough customer 
that little parlor match, and is responsible for a vast loss to the 
insurance companies and the public. 





WE print in another column a contribution by David Parks 
Fackler, analyzing to a certain extent the reports of the assess- 
ment societies reporting to the New York Department. His pur- 
pose is to show that the experience of such societies in this country 
does not promise well for their permanence. He shows that a 
large number of those that have been in existence ten years and 
upwards have decreased in membership during the interval between 
their reports in 1887 and those of 1888. Some of them gained in 
membership during the same year, but those which lost members 
are in the majority.. Mr. Fackler gives this analysis simply as a 
fact, without attempting to account for it. We beg to suggest, how- 
ever, that the older societies have suffered from the multiplicity of 
similar organizations that have sprung into an uncalled for existence 
within the past few years, and to the absorption of the assessment 
business very largely by some of the younger organizations that 
have improved upon the old plan of flat assessment assurance by 
adopting more attractive if not more equitable features. 





THE committee appointed by the managers of life assurance 
companies, some time ago, to formulate a plan for putting an end 
to the rebate evil in the life assurance business, have submitted to 
the companies a printed preliminary report for revision and correc- 
tion. The report is brief but comprehensive, the committee hav- 
ing reduced to writing and formulated in definite propositions what 
was the prevailing sentiment of the meeting at which they were 
appointed. When the report has been amended to suit all con- 
cerned the companies will be asked to sign it officially as an agree- 
ment to be binding upon them. It provides that no rebates shall 
be given by any agent to the assured, and that an agent found 
guilty of violating the agreement shall be dismissed from the employ 
of the company. A rebate trial committee is provided for, before 
which offenders may be arraigned for trial. In short, the report 
gives effect to the voice of the meeting of managers. When the 
copies sent out are returned to the committee, the amendments 
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and changes suggested will be considered, licked into shape, and 
submitted to another meeting of managers to be called to dispose 


of the subject. The report will not be given out for publication 
until final action has been had upon it. 





Tue Republicans having been successful in the recent election, 
some of them are already declaring that during the coming admin- 
istration three or four new Republican States will be admitted to 
the Union. They mention Dakota as likely to furnish two of them, 
and Washington Territory one, if not two more. If this should 
happen it is to be hoped that the State legislatures will be able to 
legislate more intelligently in regard to insurance than the terri- 
torial law-makers have done. The crude and undigested laws of 
these Territories have made possible the incorporation of a num- 
ber of the most vicious wildcat companies, whose sole object in 
organizing was to prowl about the country in quest of premiums. 
Being restricted by no laws in their own locality, they have defied 
those of many of the States, and sold their policies therein without 
any intention of paying losses that might occur under them. Their 
victims have been numbered by the thousands. Yet there isa 
good field in the prosperous and growing Northwest for the em- 
ployment of insurance capital in legitimate channels. Dakota and 
Washington Territories contain some of the most beautiful and 
productive sections of the country, and are destined to be thickly 
populated a no distant day. They offer great inducements for the 
employment of capital and business enterprise, but it is unfortunate 
that in their early history they should have discredited themselves 
by giving birth to so many specuiative and fraudulent corporations. 
Before being admitted to fellowship with the States they should be 
required to so amend their laws as to prevent swindling concerns 
doing business under official sanction. 





Tue speedy dissolution of the Southeastern Tariff Association is 
predicted by The Insurance Times for the reason that the Con- 
tinental of this city and the Virginia Fire and Marine have kicked 
over the traces and refuse to pull in the team any further. Well, 
if the association is capable of resolving itself into thin air, for such 
a cause, it deserves to go to pieces. It will afford one of the most 
remarkable instances of the tail wagging the dog that has occurred 
in insurance circles for many a year. 
nental is doing an extensive business in the South, and is in a posi- 
tion to do some injury if its managers are so inclined, but beyond 
the point of refusing to limit its compensation to agents to fifteen 
per cent, it will probably work in harmony with the members of 
the association. It is somewhat remarkable, however, that what 
is good enough for all the other companies in the association is not 
good enough for the Continental. It is another illustration of how 
hobby-riding can pervert one’s ideas. The Continental managers 
are carried away with the idea that the best way to compensate 
agents is to pay them ten per cent flat and fifteen per cent addi- 
tional upon the profits of the agents’ business. They have advo- 
cated this for years, and many a long winded debate has been had 
over it in other organizations of underwriters, but always with the 
result of rejecting it. It has been put on trial, we believe, by some 
companies, but they have soon returned to the flat commission 
basis. Still the Continental adheres to its hobby, and, rather than 
abandon it in obedience to the very general wish of the other 
companies, it appears to be willing to sacrifice every underwriters’ 
organization in the country. Notwithstanding the withdrawal of 
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the Continental and the Virginia Fire and Marine, there is every 
reason to believe that the Southeastern Tariff Association will cop. 
trive to keep its head above water and continue its career of use. 
fulness. There are many companies included in its membership 
that are quite as influential and quite as ably managed as the Cop. 
tinental, and it is to be presumed that they will hold fast to the 
organization. They have not as yet made any visible sign of dis. 
couragement ; and until they do, we shall regard the misgivings of 
our contemporary as somewhat too previous. 





Nort long since one of our city churches was destroyed by fire. On 
the next Sunday a minister of one of the churches in this section men. 
tioned the fact to his congregation and told them that their church was 
not fully insured; chat it ought to be and for enough so that in event of 
its destruction they could build a better one.—Cincinnati Price Current, 

That is but a sample illustration of the popular idea of insurance. 
Undoubtedly that clergyman was possessed of more than average 
intelligence, and if an educated man knows no more about an in. 
surance contract than his remark indicates, what is to be expected 
of the ignorant and vicious? It is the failure on the part of the 
public to comprehend that the insurance contract is one of in- 
demnity only that gives rise to so much ignorant legislation on the 
subject. No doubt that same clergyman would preach against the 
Louisiana lottery and other forms of gambling, at the same time 
that he was counseling his congregation to over-insure their property 
and make it to their pecuniary interest to have their church burned. 
In ordinary matters, business men are usually sharp enough in 
making contracts, but hundreds of them have insurance contracts 
locked up in their safes that they have never read and do not know 
the nature of. To their minds a policy of insurance is something 
good to have in case of a fire, but not worth bothering about until 
after the fire. Many of them are greatly disappointed, when they 


‘have met with a loss, to ascertain that the sum named in the policy 


is not to be paid them, but only such sum as will make good their 
actual loss. When the adjuster comes around, however, they gen- 
erally get their eyes opened. If solicitors could be persuaded to 
talk indemnity instead of insurance, and to explain the nature of 
the insurance policy more explicitly, there would be fewer mis. 
understandings and less dissatisfaction with the system. 





It is true that the Conti--~ |\AccoRDING to the newspaper reports regarding the late Dr. Hos- 


tetter of Pittsburgh, who died a few days ago carrying $361,000 
assurance on his life in New York and Philadelphia companies, it 
would appear that at least one of these companies has lately intro- 
duced a feature of assurance which is altogether novel in this 
country, a!though a repetition of the plan which was practiced exten- 
sively a long time ago in England, and which brought the whole 
business of assurance into disrepute, leading finally to the passage 
of an act of Parliament prohibiting its practice thereafter. We 
allude to the plan of wager insurance. It appears that the com- 
pany to which we refer issued to Dr. Hostetter a $100,000 policy 
on his life when he was sixty-five years of age, the conditions being 
that he was to pay $13,000 a year in premiums, and that if he died 
within ten years his beneficiary would be paid the face value of the 
policy and the amount of premiums paid by him to that date. He 
had been assured by the company two years when he died, and the 
company will pay his heirs $126,000. This is nothing more or less 
than a bet on the part of the company that the assured would live 
from the age of sixty-five years to be seventy-five years old, or, in 
other words, it is equivalent to a loan from the assured of the sum 
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of $13,000 a year for the period of ten years on condition that if 
he should die within ten years the company would pay back the 
money and the sum of $100,000 as a bonus. As some of our 
readers may not be familiar with what we have alluded to above as 
wager assurance, that being, as we have said, an English institution, 
we give in this connection some extracts from Walford’s Insurance 
Guide and Hand Book, describing this novel and at one time pop- 
ular form of life assurance, which, being prohibited in England by 
a law passed in the fourteenth year of the reign of George IIL., it 
would seem some of the American companies are now about to 
transplant into this country. 

About this date (1710) commenced a system of speculative assurances, 
known as *‘the little goes.” A number of persons combined, and each 
subscribed five shillings fortnightly, inclusive of policy stamps and 
entrance money, on condition of £200 being paid to his heirs and execu- 
tors. In another of these schemes five shillings a quarter entitled the 
subscribers’ representatives to receive £120 on his demise. A third was 
to provide marriage portions of £200 for those who paid two shillings per 
quarter. One Captain Bulmer, an unsuccessful engineer, published a 
scheme entitled, ‘‘ Propositions in offices of insurance, London, for the 
blowing up of a boat and a man under London bridge,” announcing that 
“so soon as the undertakers wagering against him six to one,” he would 
build the boat and the engine, and undertake the feat. Another com- 
pany was organized for importing jackasses and fattening hogs. But the 
distinguishing feature of the age was the gambling tendency of nearly all 
the officers under the title of ‘* Insurance wagers.” Every conceivable 
description of wager was entered into. On one day we find the officers 
wagering £30 against £100 that King William could not reduce the city 
of Nemue before a given date, Another was as to the sex of Chevalier 
d’ Eon, *‘ whether he was a male, as he was reported to be, or a female as 
he pretended to be.” The duration of the lives of persons believed to be 
on their death-beds was a common hazird. Even the morality of the 
newspapers of that day was shocked by the proceedings. We find The 
London Chronicle of 1768 thus declaiming: ‘‘ The introduction and 
amazing progress of illicit gaming at Lloyds’ coffee house is, among 
others, a powerful and very melancholy proof of the degeneracy of the 
time. Though gaming in any degree is perverting the original and use- 
ful design of that coffee house, it may in some measure be excusable to 
speculate on the following subjects: Mr. Wilkes, being elected member 
for London, which was done from five to fifty guineas per cent; Mr. 
Wilkes being elected a member for Middlesex, for twenty to seventy 
guineas per cent; Alderman Barnes’ life for one year, now doing at 
seven per cent; Sir J. H. being turned out in one year, now doing at 
twelve guineas per cent ; on John Wilkes’ life for one year, now doing at 
five per cent—N. B. Warranted to remain in prison during that period ; 
on the declaration of war with France and Spain within one year, eight 
guineas per cent. ‘‘ But,” continues the sensitive journalist, ‘‘ when 
policies come to be opened on two of the first peers in Britain losing 
their heads at ten shillings six pence per cent, or on the dissolution ot 
the present Parliament in one year at five guineas per cent, which are 
now actually doing and underwritten chiefly by Scotchmen at the above 
coffee house, it is surely high time to interfere.” The Public Advertiser 
of December 6, 1771, contained the following paragraph: *‘ We have the 
pleasure to assure the public on the most undoubted authority that the 
repeated accounts of Her Royal Highness, the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, being very ill and her life being in great danger, are entirely 
false, such reports being only calculated to promote the shameful spirit 
of gambling by insurance on lives.” 





COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 


HE sum that insurance companies can afford to pay for new 
business is a question that is constantly coming up for dis- 


_ Cussion, and that has never yet been satisfactorily disposed of. In 


fire, life, accident, plate glass, fidelity, and every other form of 
insurance, the cost of new business is a problem that is ever pres- 
ent to managers, and the question “ How much of the premium 
can we afford to give to the agent or broker who secured it?” is 
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continually before them. Agents, brokers and solicitors have 
multiplied amazingly in the past few years, begetting an active 
competition that knows no bounds and that stops at nothing. It 
is ready to sacrifice the best interests of the majority at any time 
to accomplish a selfish object, or to jeopard the prosperity and 
even the solvency of companies rather than be distanced in the 
race for new business. This factor of cost takes the form mainly 
of commissions paid to agents and brokers, and the average rate 
now paid is conceded to be largely in excess of what it should be 
or what can legitimately be afforded. These excessive commis- 
sions do not go entirely into the pockets of the agents and brokers, 
but are used by them as a means with which to induce their 
patrons to insure, being divided with them or turned to their 
account as a rebate from the established rates of insurance. 

In life assurance the rebate evil has assumed most disastrous 
proportions, solicitors bidding against each other for patronage to 
an extent that robs the companies of all hope of profit on first pre- 
miums—indeed, in many instances the companies carry policies at 
a loss for a year or more because of the heavy rebate made to the 
assured by the solicitors. The field men complain that competi- 
tion is so active that they are obliged to make such rebates, and 
frequently to give to the assured all their commissions, leaving 
themselves without any compensation whatever on such business. 
Of course solicitors are not going to sacrifice themselves as a gen- 
eral rule, but occasionally they do it rather than lose a customer 
or see him drift into the hands of a rival agent. An instance was 
related to us recently where two agents of rival companies were 
canvassing a wealthy man, and were tempting him with their most 
seductive propositions. Finally one of them was tok] one day that 
the gentleman had taken a policy in the “ other fellow’s” company. 
“What terms did he give you?” asked the disappointed agent. 
“He gave me ninety per cent rebate and took my note at four 
months for the balance of the first year’s premium,” was the reply. 
“T might have met him on the rebate issue,” continued the agent 
who told us the story,” but that four months note business was a 
persimmon beyond my reach.” ‘There are few cases, we presume, 
that reach quite such lengths, although we have the assurance of 
the president of one company that he would be willing to give the 
whole of the first year’s premium, if necessary, to get good risks on 
his books, trusting to future payments to make up for carrying the 
risks a year for nothing. We do not imagine that the policyhold- 
ers in his company, if they had a voice, would approve of paying 
such an exorbitant price for “ new blood,” especially those older 
ones who probably did not enjoy the benefit of rebates. While 
the effect of such unbusinesslike competition reduces the cost of 
assurance to the public, its disastrous effects must be felt by the 
companies sooner or later. It is the boast of all persons identified 
with life assurance, that the system is one of science; that it is 
based upon demonstrated facts ; that experience has only served 
to prove that it is founded upon a rock ; they point to their mortality 
tables, and declare that rates are made in accordance with them. 
Yet they quote the rates as determined by the mortality tables—at 
such age the rate is so much per annum—and then they proceed 
to smash the table rates into smithereens and knock the mortality 
tables out in the first round. They preach sound doctrine, but 
their practice is directly opposed to it. 

Of course solicitors for life assurance could not cut rates by 
giving rebates unless the companies permitted them to do so, by 
allowing them an exorbitant rate of commissions. No manager, 
we presume, explicitly authorizes any solicitor to give rebates, but 
he says to him substantially: “ We give you an extravagant com- 
mission to incite you to extraordinary activity. Get business ; get 
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it without rebate if you can, but get business.” If ten per cent 
commission would satisfy an agent as his individual compensation, 
and the company offers him sixty per cent, he can afford to use a 
considerable portion of that extra fifty per cent for the purpose of 
“extending his business.” The responsibility unquestionably rests 
with the managers of companies who allow a rate of commissions 
that they know is in excess of what is legitimate compensation to 
agents and solicitors. That such excess is divided with the assured 
is a fact well known to them and tacitly consented to. That the 
managers can put an end to the rebate evil is also conceded, pro- 
vided they unanimously agree upon a rate of commissions to be 
paid, and then in good faith live up to their agreement. But right 
there is the rub. An attempt is now being made to secure unani- 
mous action upon this point, but some managers give it only luke- 
warm support, while others hold aloof because, as they allege, 
“the other fellows” would not keep the agreement if they signed. 
It is singular what a potent factor in insurance of all kinds that 
“other fellow” has become. He ought to be run down and cor- 
raled, for to his account are charged all the sins in the under- 
writers’ calendar. 

In fire insurance the rebate evil exists in all its magnificent pro 
portions, and to it is added the still greater evil of the broker or 
middleman, who comes between the propertyowner desiring insur- 
ance and the company or its authorized agent, who has it to sell- 
The broker is the octopus of fire underwriting, and seems in a fair 
way to absorb the insurance companies entirely—capital, assets, 
surplus, managers and stockholders. He is an excrescence that 
has affixed itself to the business, overspreading it and sucking its 
life blood. In this vicinity his ravages are more destructive than 
in any other quarter of the globe. The supineness of company 
managers has permitted the brokers to obtain absolute control of 
about nine-tenths of the insurance effected in this city, and he 
peddles it out among those companies that will pay him the most 
for it. They might be termed insurance auctioneers, with the com- 
panies as bidders for the business they control, and, as customary 
at auctions, the one that bids the highest gets the risks. As a re- 
sult the brokers pocket about one-half the premiums, and the com- 
panies buy the privilege of paying losses. The Southeastern Tariff 
Association—which includes in its membership the principal com- 
panies doing business in this vicinity—recently declared that fifteen 
per cent commission was abundant compensatiom for agents, but 
it is asserted that double that sum is about the average rate paid 
in New York. The extra fifteen per cent not only makes the cost of 
obtaining new business so much greater, but is used by the brokers 
as a club with which to knock down tariff rates, thereby reducing 
the aggregate amount of premiums. Every attempt heretofore 
made to unite the companies and fix a uniform rate of commissions, 
has failed because some of the companies will not abide by their 
pledged word. A uniform rate of commissions and uniform tariff 
rates would be the death of more than one company that owes its 
continued existence solely to guerilla methods. So long as the in- 
surance broker is tolerated by the companies, so long the cost of 
obtaining new business will be in excess of what prudence and 
safety dictate. 

What is said above relative to life and fire methods applies 
equally well to the conduct of the other forms of insurance—plate 
glass, steamboiler, accident, fidelity, etc. So much of the pre- 
mium is given to the solicitor, that what remains is insufficient to 
pay other legitimate expenses and losses, and make a fair return 
upon the capital invested. But the excessive commission, the 
rebate and the broker curses are not entirely new in the insurance 
business. They have been active for many years, and have been 
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protested against and denounced by underwriters and the ingyr. 
ance press with all the vigor that characterizes the protests and 
denunciations of to-day. In the very first number of THe Spee. 
TATOR, issued in January, 1868, we find the following paragraph 
relative to rebates in life assurance : 


We would like to whisper in the ear of every life insurance solicitor q 
word of kindly caution ; we would call your attention to a kind of sow. 
ing which, if persisted in, will produce a harvest of death to the business, 
We refer to the practice of dividing commissicns with the applicant, [| 
is disreputable, unprofitable and dangerous. Such a course among 
commercial men would cripple and derange commerce irremediably, 
The pay of a solicitor is poor at best, and he can hardly afford to share it 
with another, especially with an insured person, who almost invariably 
gets more than he gives, the security he purchases being beyond price, 

No man having goods to sell should allow his customers to know his 
profits, because they are unprepared to judge intelligently as to what isa 
fair and equitable percentage. Very few indeed know the amount of 
labor required for procuring applications for life insurance—not even the 
officers and managers of companies—only the patient, plucky fellows 
who go out into the mart todo or die. Let this evil stop at once. A 
man has no more right to ask your commissions on his policy, than he 
has to ask you to give him your bank account. 


In the April number of THe Specraror for the same year 
occurred the following paragraph in an article on the brokerage 
system in fire underwriting : 


Thus we see that the plan of doing business through brokers is alio- 
gether wrong, wholly pernicious and invariably fruitful of disaster. It is 
not acceptable to the honest patron of an insurance company, since it 
exposes him, in the privacy of his office, at all hours of the day, in season 
and out of season, to the persistent raids of inconsiderate and irrespons- 
ible middle men. It is unprofitable to agents, since it takes from them 
the whole profit upon a large and constantly increasing share of the busi- 
ness. It is unsafe, since it invites fraud, and more than anything else is 
responsible for the increase of incendiary fires. It tends to the demoral- 
ization of the business, and justifies the censures of the public press. It 
renders impossible close scrutity of risks, because it denies personal 
transactions with men owning those risks. It creates jealousies and 
compels distrust between agents. Finally, it defeats the efforts of wise 
and prudent and conscientious underwriters to reform and reconstruct 
the business so that it shall command greater respect because of its 
greater dignity and increased healthfulness, 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


MEASURE OF THE PROBABILITY OF THE BANK- 
RUPTCY OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES BY 
EXCESSIVE MORTALITY. 

By Pror. C, F. McCay. 

A statement was made a few days since, in aconversation at which | 
was present, that a small life insurance company which had only $160,000 
at risk was more safe than the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, with its immense accumulation of cipital, amounting to more than 
$35,000,000. The assets of the small company were only the two thous- 
andth part of this sum, while the anount insured was but little less than 
this fraction of that of the Mutual Life ; so that the remark was not based 
on a comparison of the capital and the risks, but on the comparative 
surplus which the two companies had above the lawful reserve. ‘Lhe good 
management of the New York company was acknowledged ; its prudence 
in distributing every year nearly all of the profits that it had earned in the 
preceding twelve months; its great care in the selection of its risks, and 
its superiority over every other corporation in the world in the amount of 
its investments. Nevertheless, the plans of the small company in keep- 
ing a larger comparative surplus, and in providing for its further in- 
crease, were deemed equally wise, prudent and advantageous to the 
insured and equally attractive to new applicants. The surprise of those 
present at the conv-rsation was so great that I concluded to investigate 
the subject carefully, and as the result at which I arrived will be, I think, 
equally surprising to the readers of Tue Spectator, [ send you the pat 
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ticulars of my examination, which I have tried to present in a simple 
manner, so that it will be understvod not by actuaries only, but by all of 
your subscribers, including those who have no mathematical education. 

For the purpose of answering the question that had been raised I have 
used no other principles than those that can be made clear and evident 
to every person who understands the definition of probability that I will 
give and the propriety of that definition. 

If any event can happen or fail to happen in several ways, each of 
which is equally likely, the probability of either of these two results is 
measured by the comparative number of those ways in which it may 
happen or fail. This is not the definition of probability that a mathema- 
tician like La Place would give, so as to be broad enough to embrace all 
questions of this kind, but it is one that can be found in some treatises 
on logic, and is perfectly correct when the cases to be considered are 
equally likely to happen or fail, and will therefore include the facts of the 
present inquiry, because the different persons who are insured in a life 
company may be grouped together, so that one death in each group wiil be 
equally likely to happen in asingle year. In examining this question I 
employed the éee¢otum, which I think is familiar to everyone on account 
of its being used by school boys in gambling for pins or buttons or 
marbles or other things of small value. It is a prism having four equal 
sides marked 4, P?, Z and J, sharpened to a point at one end, so that it 
can be whirled on a table or on the hard ground, and cut down at the 
other end, so that the player can place his thumb and forefinger on a flat 
stem and set it in rapid motion around the pointed end, and use the 
letter on the side which is turned up, when its revolving motion ceases, 
and it falls and comes to rest on one of its four sides, to determine the 
winning or losing of the two players. In this plaything the probability of 
either side being turned up is evidently one in four, so that the fraction 
will express the probability of either side being turned up or turned 
down byresting on the ground. When two whirls are made, there are 
sixteen instead of four possible ways in which all of the four letters may 
be turned up, viz., four times in which 4 may come up at the first throw 
and be succeeded in the second by 4 or P or N or 7’; four in which P 
may be upturned at the first throw and be succeeded by 4, P, Vor 7, 
eight more in which V or 7’ may be the result of the first throw, and then 
be followed by each of the four letters in the second. The probability of 
any one of these sixteen results in two successive throws is therefore ;};. 
In like manner if three successive throws be made, or four, the possible 
ways in which the several sides may be turned up are 4° and 4, or 64 and 
256; aud the probability of any single one of these combinations of three 
or of four letters is ;y or x}z. If, instead of the common ¢eefotum, the 
throws were made with a similar prism having five, six or « equal sides, 
the number of possible results would be 5°, 6° and w#"“, and the probability 
of any of these results would be a - or a 

Returning, however, to the /eefotum, if after the first two successive 
throws, in which we will suppose the result was 4 in each ca‘e, we take 
another /eetotum and make two trials with it, the probability of the two re- 
sults being 4 and 4 is precisely the same as with the first ec /otum, viz.: 
is. In like manner, if we take a third and a fourth and a fifth, or any 
number of /eefofums, the result of A and A being thrown in a succession 
of two throws with each will be precisely the same as in the first or ;}; 
with all. In like manner, if we had used the first ‘eefotum and made 
with it the several throws which have been supposed to be made by the 
second, third, fourth and other /eefotums, the probability of turning up 
two 4s with it in each successive pair of throws would be precisely the 
same as with the other écefotums, viz.: 4s. In other words, if we note 
each pair of throws of a /eetotum for an hour or for any period of time, 
the probability of two As being turned up for the whole time is always ;';. 

In precisely the same manner, if we note three throws with any 
teetotum, the probability of all the upturned sides being 4 is ;y, and if we 
note a succession of triplets for a whole week or year the probability is 
always ,'{;. In like manner for four throws or for any number of sets of 
I 
4 
equal faces, cut down at one end so as to havea stem to be clasped be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, and at the other end, so as to havea 
point about which it could be revolved, the probability of turning up 
twelve 4s in each successive dozen throws for an indefinite period of 


four, the probability is always 3}; or ~,. And if we hada prism of a dozen 


. I ‘ : . 
time would be 72!? and for « Asin each succession of « throws with a 


prism of « equal faces, the probability would be always one in x“. 
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All of this may seem very elementary to some of your readers, and very 
satisfactory to others who have not considered similar questions at any 
time before, while to others it may seem dry and uninteresting. But if it 
appears untrue to anyone, I will ask him to read it over carefully, and I 
think that he will become satisfied that it is all true. 

If now we regard these principles as established, being made up from 
the consideration of what will happen by the whirling of a prism having 
equal faces around one end cut down to a point, I am prepared to prove 
the statement affirmed in the conversation referred to at the beginning of 
this communication, that the small company was less likely to break 
than the Mutual Life of New York, although its assets were only the two- 
thousandth part of that rich corporation. In looking over my pamphlets 
for an annual report of the Mutual Life of New York the only one that I 
found was for the year 1885, which I will use for the comparison to be 
made. According to the statement in this report, the surplus on the 31st of 
Decembe;, 1885, was in round numbers $5,200,000, and the losses for the 
year $5,900,000, so that if the losses had been doubled, the company 
would have been bankrupt. Under the present law of New York the 
surplus would be less than this, because the present requirement is that 
the reserve should be calculated by the Actuaries’ Four Per Cent Table, 
whereas the surplus in the report is calculated by the American Experi- 
ence Table, which has a lower mortality. To determine the difference to 
be obtained by these two tables, I have taken ten ordinary life policies, 
one for each of the ages from 30 to 39, three paid-up policies for 
the ages 30, 31 and 32, one ten-payment policy issued at thirty and 
one twenty-year endowment policy issued at the same age, each for 
$1000, and found the reserve on these at the end of five years after their 
issue ; the results were as follows: 








] 
| . 
American 
Experience. 
| 


Actuaries. 





$606.38 
1 044.76 
169.40 
171.09 


$569 38 
1,008.33 
162 99 
170.48 


Ten ordinary life policies............--.+.--- stimece aa 
Three paid-up policies 

One ten-payment life policy 

One twenty-year endowment policy 





Total reserve $1,911.18 $1,991.63 





If the reserves on all of the policies in force were in the same ratio as 
on these, it would only be fifty millions instead of one hundred and three, 
as calculated by the company. I add, therefore, ten more paid-up poli- 
cies issued at the next ten ages after thirty-two, as itis well known that the 
Mutual Life has in force a large number of this class of policies issued 
for dividends. The reserve for these would be by the American Table 
$3 908.59, and by the Actuaries $4,050.68. This makes the r’serve 
by the first $5 819 77, and by the second $6,042.31, which gives the reserve 
not only $50,000,000, but more than $103,000,000, and is therefore 
a trifle too large. But taking these figures, the reserve of the Mutual Life 
wou'd have been increased from $103 800,000 to $107,800,000, which 
would have reduced their surplus from $5,200,000 to $1,200,000. I will 
not, however, notice this difference, as its exact amount is uncertain. 
But making no allowance for this differeace and counting it at $5,200,000, 
it will be evident that if their mortality had been doubled in the year 1885 
the increase of their losses, which would have been $5,900,000, would have 
prevented them from having the lawful reserve. Now under the laws of 
New York, this would render the company bankrupt and force the Insur- 
ance Superintendent to take possession of all of the company’s assets 
terminate all of its business and compel every policyholder to accept, in- 
stead of the sum insured, the reserve on his policy or the percentage of 
that reserve which the assets would pay, when its whole business had been 
closed by a receiver. 

It follows from this that the probability of doubling its mortality is the 
measure of the probability of its bankruptcy from excessive mortality. 

Turning now to the small company, its loss in 1885 was $2,443.40. The 
average in the last four years was very nearly this same sum. The calcu- 
lated loss to be expected by the American Experience Table is a trifle 
larger than this average. I will regard it, therefore, as $2500. Now the 
surplus, as recently calculated, is $17,222. It would therefore require 
a mortality seven times greater than the actual or the average or the tabu- 
lar amount to render this company bankrupt. The measure of the prob- 
ability of bankruptcy is therefore the probability of a sevenfold increase 
in its mortality. 

It follows, therefore, from this statement concerning the two compa- 
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nies, that the comparative probability of bankruptcy, in the small company 
and in the Mutual Life of New York, is to be measured by the probability 
of a sevenfold increase in the mortality of the one and of a twofold increase 
in that of the other company. 

But the mortality rate in the small company is $2500 in $160,000, or 
one in sixty-four. The average amount insured in the Mutual Life of 
New York in 1885 was $375,000,000, and the amount of death losses 
$5,920,000, or one in sixty-three and a fraction, The mortality rates for 
the two companies may, therefore, be regarded as equal, and therefore 
the question of the probable bankruptcy of the two companies is to be 
measured by the probability of a mortality of 4 in the Mutual and of %& 
in the small company. 

But it has been shown before that with a ¢ee/ofam of m sides, the proba- 
bility of any one side beiag turned up in succession m times for any num- 


i ti 
ber of throws, however numerous, is (3) , and, therefore, the comparative 


mortality of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York and of this 
823543 


10 4398046511104 


: : eg I \7 
small company is the ratio of (2 ) to za) or of 


em 
64 1024 


or in round numbers of —- to a or of I to(2,) or (64) to I, or 
1,073,741,824 to 1, or one billion seventy-three millions seven hun- 
hundred and forty-one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four to unity. 
Such vast numbers are utterly beyond the imagination of most persons 
even to conceive ; perhaps, I might say of all persons. But we can 
express them with figures and know precisely what we mean. 

Some additional points in the consideration of this subject I will re- 
serve for a subsequent communication, 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE LIFE ASSOCI- 
ATIONS IN THE NEW YORK STATE IN- 
SURANCE REPORT, ISSUED 1888. 


Until about five years ago the co-operative life associations fortified 
themselves with the idea that there were scores of similar societies in 
England from 100 to 200 years old, whose supposed long continuance 
they argued as proof of the stability of their system. 

This claim, however, had to be abandoned when $100 was offered by 
the writer for proof of the existence of one single such assessment so- 
ciety for 100 years, either in England or anywhere in the world, That offer 
was supplemented by another of a reduced amount for any case of a co- 
operative business insurance association in a ficurishing condition, and 
over fifteen years old, but no instance was offered by anyone, 

Curiosity recently led the writer to examine the reports of the various 
assessment societies doing business in this State, in order to see how the 
older ones are faring at this date, The result of this investigation is 
given below: 

Omitting sick benefit and purely accident insurance societies, there are 
150 life insurance associations reporting to the New York Insurance De- 
partment, and these may be divided into two classes, viz.: Societies on a 
business basis and those of a fraternal character. 

The societies considered to be ona fraternal basis are those which either 
pay no commissions at all, or else only very small bonuses, not large 
enough to induce anyone to make a business of soliciting persons to join 
them. 

There are seventy-six ‘‘ fraternal” societies, forty-two of which are 
under ten years of age; nineteen from ten to fourteen years old; and 
fifteen are fifteen years old or more. 

SOCIETIES FROM TEN TO FourTEEN YEARS OLD. 


Those from ten to fourteen years old are as follows: 
Albany Boatmens Relief, organized 1874, DECREASED its members dur- 
ing the year 1887 from 1083 to 946. 
American Legion of Honor, 1878, increased from 60,145 to 62,111. 
Benai Berith (Jewish), 1878, no particulars of membership. 
Brooklyn Mutual Aid, 1875, DECREASED from 183 to 158. 
Catholic Knights of America, 1877, imcreased from 16,015 to 16,645. 
Dry Goods Mutual Benefit, 1876, increased from 612 to 643. 
Foresters Endowment Fund, 1874, increased from 2412 to 2430. 
Free Sons of Israel, 1874, ro particulars of membership. 
German Masonic, 1878, DECREASED from 245 to 243. 
Gold and Stock Life, 1878, imcreased from 176 te 418, 
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Jewelers League, 1877, DECREASED from 2939 to 2817. 
Knights of Honor, 1874, DECREASED from 126.169 to 122.912. 
Knights of Pythias, 1877, increased from 16,278 to 17,083. 
Masonic Life Association, 1875, increased from 348 to 379. 
Mutual Benefit of Suffolk County, 1876, increased from 1125 to 1343 
Odd Fellows Provident, 1875, DECREASED from 732 to 703. 
Royal Arcanum, 1877, ‘creased from 70,823 to 79,171. 
Royal Templars, 1877, DECREASED from 15,493 to 14,665. 
United Workmen, 1874, increased from 23,465 to 27,033. 
Societies OveR FIFTEEN YEARS OLD. 


Those in existence fifteen years or more are: 
Albany Mutual Benefit, 1873, DECREASED from 660 to 631. 
Bank Clerks Mutual Benefit, 1869, increased from 1171 to 1251. 
Bookbinders Provident, 1868, DECREASED from 778 to 643. 
Brooklyn Masonic Mutual Benefit, 1867, increased from 954 to 1379. 
Commercial Travelers, 1872, DECREASED from 3064 to 2981. 
Expressmens Mutual Benefit, 1869, DECREASED from 3267 to 3113. 
Insurance Clerks Mutual Benefit, 1872, DECREASED from 605 to 575. 
Masonic Life of Western New York, 1872, increased from 2315 to 2618. 
Masonic and Ministerial, 1872, DECREASED from 278 to 210. 
Odd Fellows Mutual Aid, 1869, increased from 303 to 488. 
Odd Fellows Mutual Benefit, 1867, DECREASED from 733 to 625. 
Polar Star Mutual Benefit, 1871, DECREASED from 414 to 382. 
Teachers Mutual Life, 1869, DECREASED from 2093 to 2083. 
Telegraphers Mutual Benefit, 1867, zzcreased from 3590 to 3679. 
Western New York Masonic, 1871, DECREASED from 738 to 673. 

This is not a very hopeful exhibit for the older societies of this class. 

PuRELY BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS. 


The societies on a business basis are those which employ agents to can- 
vass ard bring in members, which fact can be judged of by the ratio of 
the commissions to the new insurance. 

Of these societies there are seventy-four—sixty-four of which are under 
ten years of age. There are six societies from ten to fourteen years old, 
whose names and condition are briefly stated below. 

The Covenant Mutual Benefit, organized 1877, membership éncrcased 
during year 1887 from 24,844 to 27,282. 

Farmers Mutual Benefit, 1877, DECREASED from 648 to 592. 

Knights Templar and Masonic Mutual Benefit, 1878, increased from 
5026 to 5287. 

Masunic Benevolent Association, 1874, DECREASED from 5854 to 5100. 

New England Mutual Aid, 1878, DECREASED from 2108 to Ig10. 

Northwestern Masonic Aid, 1874, imcréased from 37,020 to 41,243, and 
though classed among the business associations it seems clear from its 
name that it must be considered as fraternal in character—that is, held 
together largely by fraternal rather than insurance considerations. 


There are four societies fifteen years old and upwards, viz.: 

Albany Masonic Relief, 1870, DECREASED from 1005 to 963. 

Mutual Benefit Life Company, 1869, increased from 2784 to 2511. 
(Cash assets, $51,450; cash liabilities, $49,937.) 

Northern Tier Masonic, 1872, DECREASED from 461 to 365. 

Southern Tier Masonic, 1868, DECREASED from 2714 to 2201. 

An inspection of the above will enable each reader to judge whether 
any co-operative insurance association on a business basis is now ina 
flourishing condition after a test of fifteen or more years. 

20 NASSAU STREET, New York. Davip PARKS FACKLER. 











WESTERN ITEMS. 


On the first of last month Holger de Roode, manager at Chicago of the 
Providence- Washington, completed his seventh year of service in behalf of 
that company with a loss ratio of 48% per cent of the net premium income 
during the whole term. The first nine months of 1888 rendered only 
42% per cent loss ratio, which is certainly a remarkable experience upon 
a large business transacted throughout nine States. Mr. de Roode’s 
record as manager of the Clinton Fire of New York during a period of 
nearly eight years was of a loss of only 44 per cent. 

x * x 

THE method by which some wildcat insurance companies defraud un- 

suspecting Dakota farmers has been developed by a recent fire which 
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destroyed the farm buildings of a man who was insured in a Dakota 
insurance (?) company. He insured in good faith, and without reading 
the note carefully (which he gave in payment of the premiums), signed it. 
The premium amounted to $150, and the insurance was double the value 
of the property. The note was also a chattel mortgage on all the stuff 
the farmer had. When the adjuster came around his offer was the sur- 
render of the note. The farmer saw through the fraud, accepted the offer 
and closed the deal. It 1s the plan of this class of companies to insure 
buildings for any sum that the victim will assent to and then make a 
premium accordingly. They are after premiums, cash or notes well 


secured. 
x a * 


THE insurance agents of Chicago have resumed business in earnest now 
that election is past. 

* * 

WHILE referring to Dakota, it may be interesting to the agents of that 
Territory to learn that Auditor Ward is at loggerheads with about forty in- 
surance companies doing business in the Territory. They have declined 
to pay legal rates for their annual statements, and have proceeded in 
their own way, getting the best rates the publishers would give them. 
Ward holds that these statemenisare legal notices and must pay the same 
fees to the printer as the so-called ‘‘legals” pay. The law requires the 
publisher to make affidavit that he has received the full fee and 
divided with no one. The publishers of the statements submitted 
by the companies do not subscribe to the regulation affidavit, and the 
Auditor rejects the statement on the ground that lawas to publication has 
not been complied with. The companies say their statements are not 
“legals” and the compulsory legal rate does not apply to them. The 
companies say it is an arbitrary interpretation and ruling that they will 
not submit to. They go on doing business under this administrative 
ban, and the administration hesitates to enforce the law, 

* * * 

J. O. RuTrer, a well-known resident and bank president at Chicago 
at the time of his death, which recently followed the collapse of his 
banking business, carried $40,000 life assurance in the Mutual Life of 
New York. This excellent provision afforded his family cost a little 
over $10,000, which indicates from an investment standpoint a profit of 
nearly $30,000, The claim was promptly paid by the company, which 
fact, together with the profitable exhibit, makes another strong argument 


in favor of life assurance, 
oa + 


BentLey & TAYLOR, general managers at Chicago of the Continental 
of New York, as a rule, make few changes in their agency or field force, 
their business moving steadily onward and upward. Recently, however, 
anumber of changes took place, among them the transfer of J. J. Mc- 
Donald (State agent) to Kansas, Nebraska and Wyoming, while R. S. 
Odell has been appointed adjuster for the States of Kansas and Nebraska, 

* * * 


THE City of London’s general agent at Chicago, E, A. Simonds, was 
called to Buffalo recently by the death oi his brother, Joseph H., who 
formerly lived at Toledo, O. 

* * * 


Tue Union Mutual Accident Association of Chicago is progressing in 
this field of insurance. It received and filed over 1500 applications 
during last month. The clerical force of this company has recently been 
increased on account of new business. 

* * x 

PROMINENTLY identified with tne commercial interests of Freeport, IIl., 
is the German Insurance Company. This company was organized in 
1865, and has proved a most remunerative and successful enterprise. 
To-day it stands among the foremost of the safe and solid fire insurance 
companies of this country. Its assets, according to its semi-annual 
Statement, are $2,218,284. and its gross premium receipts during the first 
six months of this year were $718,400. 

* * * 


_ Amonc the recent visitors to Chicago were Henry Powles, president of 
The Merchants of Newark (ae is looking over the business recently 
assumed in reinsuring a portion of the Fire Insurance Association poli- 
cies); David Wagner of Eau Claire, Wis.; Mr. Shandrew, of Prince & 
Shandrew of St. Paul, and H. C. Stuart of Kansas City, Mo. 


Cuicaco, November 10. D. W. S. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


MUTUAL GUARANTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

We are favored with a copy of your valuable journal under date of 
November 1, in which we find the name of our company classed with 
wildcat insurance. This we are very sorry to see, as we certainly do not 
come under that head. Our organization is a mutual one, doing a five-year 
mutual business. We do not seek for one-year business only where we 
can secure a surplus line that will come under the law. Neither have we 
acapital. It has a guaranty fund, subscribed for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing our members from an extra assessment, provided we should ever 
be in straightened circumstances. 

Our incorporators and guarantors are representative business men and 
would not put their names to a wildcat concern. I enclose you a leaflt 
which will define our purpose. Wishing, after this information, you will 
put us in a true light before the public. J. W. Lrrucow, Sec’y. 

CLINTON, Iowa November 5. 


The above named company was incorporated July 18, 1888, and com- 
menced business September 1. In its prospectus it says: 

‘*It is the purpose of this company to offer first-class indemnity to in- 
surers at as near actual cost as is possible. By their rapidly accumulat- 
ing wealth and well-known extravagance, the stock companies have 
practicaily demonstrated to our people, that this money can be saved to 
ourselves by mutual insurance. The success of the latter, where honestly 
and intelligetly managed, has been universal, and its indorsement, as is 
shown by the names constituting the incorporators and guarantors of this 
company, should be suffic ent guarantee to any person wishing reliable 
insurance, 

‘*It is provided in the articles of incorporation and by-laws, also in 
policy and application, of this company, that not exceeding one-fifth ot a 
five-year deposit note can be assessed in any one year. 

‘* If at any time the losses and expenses should exceed that amount, 
the difference will be paid out of the permanent guaranty fund, thus 
giving the assured a reliable guaranty that he will never be called up«n 
to pay more than his annual premium in any one year, and as much less 
as the profits of the company will admit.” 





THE SPECTATOR A NECESS/TY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

We have to enclose to you our check for $4.00, for which please send 
us THE SPECTATOR for one year, beginning with the first number published 
after this letter shall have been received by you. The writer has enjoyed 
a long acquaintance with your valuable journal, having just closed a 
second term as Secretary of State of the State of Oregon, including in 
his duties of secretary during that period those of ex-officio State Insur- 
ance Commissioner. Having, in conjunction with a number of local 
capitalists and -business men, reorgan‘zed the Northwest Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of Portland, we have entered the local insurance tield 
for business. So far our success has been flattering and we hope, by a 
careful, conservative course, to place the company in the line of perma- 
nent success. We want all the light upon insurance available, hence 
desire your paper. R. P. EARHART, Sec’y. 

PORTLAND, OR., October 30. 

The following statement of the company is enclosed with the above: 
Capital stock, $500,0co; paid up in cash, $106,780; balance guaranteed 
by notes of stockholders. Premiums for year ending September 1, 
$151,000. 








NEWS OF THE WeEK. 


Mr, Frazier on the Fuel Petro!eum Question. 
Art the request of a leading New York insurance company, W, II, 
Frazier of Philadelphia has given his views regarding the hazard of fuel 
oil burning and also as to the form to be employed in granting permis- 
sion for its use. Mr. Frazier says : 


In regard to the use of crude or partly spent petroleum oil for fuet in 
the manufacture of water gas and for the generating of steam, heating of 
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furnaces, etc., it is my opinion that the additional hazard attending the 
burning of this material—red oil or like fluids over or in addition to that 
of coal-—is but slight, provided the storage and handling arrangements 
are Satisfactory, the main features of which are, that the bulk or reserve 
stock of all such fuel should be stored below the ground level, at a point 
not less than fifty to seventy-five feet from and positively lower than the 
insured property. All pumps used in handling or transferring the oil 
should be outside and properly enclosed. An elevated intermediate 
supply tank may be used for obtaining a uniform gravity feed. Thistank 
should also be entirely outside the building and of small size, from one 
to five barrels, according to the capacity of the furnaces, with ample and 
free return, or safety overflow and drain pipes back to the main reservoir. 
The fluid may also be forced or elevated through pipes up to the burning 
point, simply by means of air pumped or compressed into the top of the 
main tank, in which case the oil left in the supply pipe when the furnaces 
are not in operation is returned by gravity to the reservoir. 

Either of these systems when employed, with double cut-off valves for 
the immediate supply pipes, does, in my opinion, reduce the hazard of 
fuel oi] burning to the minimum and substantially renders any given risk, 
as to the actual consuming of the oil, nearly, if not quite, as acceptable 
as though using a coal fuel ; although from the fact that such inflamma- 
ble material is stored and handled in considerable quantities on the 
premises, ordinary coal would naturally be preferred. 





The Coming Paris Exposition. 

Tue buildings for the World’s Exhibition to be held at Paris next year are 
now nearly finished, and from the published descriptions bid fair to eclipse 
in dimensions and novelty those of any previous world’s fair, one of the 
chief features from the standpoint of a sightseer being of course the 
wonderful 1000-foot Eiffel tower of which so much has been written. The 
buildings occupy the Champ de Mars and the Trocadero palace and 
park. The tower stands at the entrance on the Champ de Mars, with 
the Palace of Liberal Arts on the right, and the Palace of Fine Arts on 
the left. The centre of the square is occupied by gardens, and at the 
back is the main building. The buildings are handsome iron and glass 
structures, lighted by electricity and conveniently fitted up. 

The exhibition is to be divided into nine groups or departments, as 
follows: 1. Worksof art. 2. Education and processes used therein. 
3. Plain and decorative house furniture. 4. Textilefabrics. 5. The raw 
and manufactured products of mining, forestry, chemistry, etc. 6. Ap- 
paratus and methods of mechanical industries. 7. Food products. 8. 
Agriculture, vine culture and fish culture. 9, Horticulture. 

The French government appropriated 43,000,000 francs for the expenses 
of the exhibition, and the United States government set aside $250,000 
fcr salaries of commissioners and assistants from our own country. The 
exhibition will open May 5, and close October 31; there is to be no 
charge for space for exhibits, and these will be forwarded from and re- 
turned to this country by the commissioners without expense, except that 
of packing and unpacking, while there will be no duties to pay excepton 
goods suld or consumed. 

It is expected that the number of exhibitors will reach 30,000, and that 
the visitors will number about 12,000,000, The area of buildings and 
enclosed grounds, to be lighted by electricity, will be 3,000,000 square 
feet, of which 75,000 square feet are allotted to the United States. The 
office of the United States Commissioners is at 35 Wall street, New York. 
W. B. Franklin is the commissioner general, 





The Steam Pipes and the Subways. 


Untess the steam heating company can be made to effectually stop the 
leakage from their pipes which has, especially of late, become such an 
unbearable public nuisance, it looks as if the use of the subways might 
have to be given up on the line of the steam pipes, at least temporarily or 
until some cable can be made which will withstand the intense heat caused 
in the conduits by the escaping steam. Ata recent meeting of the Board 
of Electrical Control, Chief Engineer Kearney and Expert S. S. Wheeler, 
who had been investigating the subject, reported as follows : 


The sole cause of the trouble is the heat caused by the escaping steam 
from the pipes. This brings the temperature of the conduits up to a 
point which none of the cables as ordinarily made for underground work 
can stand, and it is doubtful if any practical cable can be made which can 
stand the high temperature, and at the same time be waterproof. All of 
the substances used as insulation in making waterproof cables are organic 
compounds, which either melt or become soft at a high temperature, in 
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which case they both deteriorate as insulators and run and drip off the 
wires as well, or they become charred or burned, and thus lose their insy. 
lating properties, and crumble or drop off the wires. In order to avoid 
all of these materials, which are rendered useless by the heat met with, 
we decided to inquire into the probable chances of a cable covered with 
some woven fabric, but left dry ; that is, not treated with any fusible sub. 
stance, such as wax or rubber, relying upon a lead pipe covering to keep 
the water out. We found that precisely such a cable has been laid by 
the Metropolitan Telephone Company across Broadway at Ann street, 
where a high degree of heat was met; but unfortunately this has not been 
put in use yet, and we are not able to get its results. The teiegraph com. 
pany laid a similar cable about two years ago, which gave out, but the 
cotton had been treated with some substance which may have impaired 
it, and the lead covering was injured enough to admit water. These 
were the only two cases we could find of effort having been made to 
make cables which would stand this heat, but unfortunately neither is a 
criterion. The remedy is unquestionably with the steam heating company 
in stopping the leaks. The problem of making a cable to stand the heat 
is one of great difficulty, and uncertainty as to the results, if it is possi- 
ble at all. The heat caused by the steam leakage on Broadway was so 
great at the time the cable spoken of was laid two years ago, that it ex- 
panded the brass pneumatic dispatch tubes of the Western Union Com. 
pany, and crushed their ends against the brick junction boxes. A lead 
covering for cables will carry off some of the heat at first, and in some 
cases where the heating is temporary or local, such a covering will be suf- 
ficient protection. 


The telephone company has also reported that its cables laid parallel 
with the steam pipes have been badly damaged by the heat, and the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, with the assertion that the subways are 
virtually untenable for the purpose of its business, has asked permission 
to stretch 250 wires in five cables overhead. 





The Belfast Insurance Frauds. 

WE recorded last week the fact that Robert Dunlop and Speers Orr, who 
had been convicted of attempting to defraud the Equitable Life S ciety 
of this city, had been sentenced respectively to nine and six months 
penal servitude. Our later exchanges bring the particulars of the subse- 
quent conviction of the two others of the Belfast gang, Hugh Knox 
Mathews and William Press, and their sentence also to nine months 
imprisonment. We quote fromm The Review of London : 

‘** There is no distinction between your position and that of another per- 
son who has been found guilty of a similar offense against the law and 
has been convicted ; therefore I sentence you both to the same imprison- 
ment, terminating nine months from this date.’ Thus spake Mr. Justice 
O’Brien at Wicklow, on Saturday, in sentencing Hugh Knox Maihews 
and William Press, merchants, Belfast, after four days patient hearirg of 
a charge preferred against them, at the instance of the Crown, of having, 
on November 29, 1886, and at divers other times and places since, unlaw- 
fully conspired with Chesnutte Smyth and James Speers Orr by false pre- 
tenses to obtain from the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States large sums of money by cheating the said society. Now, although 
the Judge said the offense of which Matthews and Press had been found 
guilty was similar to that which at the end of last week had been proved 
home against Robert Dunlop, the similarity began and ended in the fact 
that the frauds were in each case committed against the same company. 
Robert Dunlop was convicted of forgery in connection with one of the 
most recent policies obtained by fraud from the Equitable, while Mathews 
and Press, who were not accused of forgery in any instance, but of cun- 
spiracy, appear to have been operating very extensively during the la ter 
portion of 1886 and the beginning of 1887. This is proved by the fact 
that during that period they had taken out policies in their own names, 
without the slighest shadow of insurable interest, on dubious lives, to the 
tune of £15,500, representing premiums amounting to £656, It is nol 
necessary to enter into a detailed history of the case, but it will be remem- 
bered that Mathews and Press were not arrested until some time after it 
became publicly known that Dunlop had got himself into trouble over 
the Joe Wilson affair. It is more than probab'e—in fact, it has already 
been shown—that the suspicions of the company having been aroused 
over the Wilson transaction and tne revelations which followed, they 
began to look about them, with the result that they discovered that a 
deliberately organized system of fraud prevailed, and that its chief pro- 
moters were to be found amongst men of the highest respectability, 
wealth and standing in the city of Belfast. The romantic arrest of Chest- 
nutte Smyth on board an American liner at Moville, and those of Dua- 
lop, Mathews and Press at subsequent stages of the investigation, created 
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astate of excitement hitherto unknown in Irish commercial circles, and 
it was many weeks kefore it subsided. 

“At first, the company and their solicitors, Messrs. Carson & Mc- 
Dowell, carried on the prosecution ; but the Crown, observing the mag- 
nitude of the affair, stepped in, and from that day forward the trials 
assumed a new aspect. All the persons accused were returned for trial, 
the venue was changed to county Wicklow, and the trials came on towards 
the end of July, but, owing to the quashing of the jury panel, were ad- 
journed until the fifteenth of October. Then, before the week, which 
may be said to have commenced on that date, was out, Robert Dunlop 
and Speers Orr were consigned to hard labor in an Irish prison for 
periods of nine and six months respectively. Then there was another 
delay of two days, during which some agrarian cases were disposed of, 
and on Wednesday last, Mathews and Press were put upon their trial on 
the charge mentioned above. Arrayed against them was no less a per- 
sonage than the first law officer of tne Crown, the Irish attorney-general, 
assisted by Sergeant Hemphill and two other counsel ; but, on the other 
hand, the accused were equally cognizant of the gravity of their 
position, for, besides the junior barristers who appeared for them 
in the police courts, they were represented by two of the most distin- 
guished lawyers at the Irish bar—The MacDermot, Q. C. (ex-solicitoi- 
general), and Mr. McLaughlin, Q. C., of the Northwest bar. Forty 
minutes after his lordship had finished summing up, the jury returned 
into court with a verdict of guilty on both counts, the sentence of the 
court following immediately afterwards. As in the case of Robert 
Dunlop and Speers Orr, considerable surprise was expressed by many at 
the lightness of the sentences, while, on the other hand, there were those 
who thought that they should not have beea nearly so severe. Be that as 
it may, it is safe to add that there isa generai feeling of relief and satisfac- 
tion in Belfast commercial centres, and throughout the country genera!ly, 
that the law has overtaken the conspirators, and that the ends of justice 
have been met, in the condemnation and punishment of the guilty.” 

Oa October 30, Dr. James Carnac Smyth, brother of Chestnutte Smyth, 
was put on trial, charged with having made a false certificate in an appli- 
cation for insurance, He was found guilty and sentenced to six months 
imprisonment at hard labor. 








The Fatal Gas Explosion on the Ville de Calais. 
We clip from the current number of The London Fireman the following 
interesting account of the recent disastrous explosion of gas on board the 
steamer Ville de Calais at the latter port : 


A singular explosion took place at Calais on the evening of Tuesday, 
the 16th ult. The Ville de Calais was a new vessel, and was 1221 tons 
register. She was engaged specially in the petroleum trade between 
Calais and New York, and she was specially fitted with tanks and tubes 
for carrying the oil. The vessel lay at the end of the dock, scarceiy 100 
yards from the petroleum reservoir which is erected on shore, and had 
the appearance of a gasometer. On the day of the explosion she com- 
pleted the discharge of her cargo, and was to have left on the following 
morning for Newcastle. 

At the time of the explosion water was being pumped into her ballast 
tanks, and it is supposed that the explosion was caused by one of the engi- 
neers taking a naked light into the hold of the ship to examine these 
tanks, the light communicating with the gas which had generated from the 
petroleum. The hatches of the vessel were all enclosed, so that the gas 
was confined. This, doubtless, accounts in a great measure for the vio- 
lence of the report of the explosion, which was so terrific that it shook 
the ground for five or six miles round Calais. The greatest excitement 
prevailed throughout the night. People, believing that an earthquake 
had occurred, left their houses in terror, and made their way towards the 
docks, where many thousands of people assembled. The streets for sev- 
eral hours were in a state of panic. Bugles were sounded, and the soldiers 
and pompiers turned out, the former marching down to the quays with 
fixed bayonets to keep back the crowds. 

The effects of the explosion were visible, more or less, in every part of 
the town. Windows were smashed in all directions, and in some cases 
large plate glass windows were shaken out of their frames. The rail- 
way trains, which were standing in the station and on the sidings, pre- 
sented a very strange appearance. There was very soon a stampede of 
people towards the scene of the disaster, attracted by the flames, which 


lit up the country for miles round. 


At the time of the explosion, only about ten persons were on board. 
The captain, with his wife and another lady, were in the cabin, in the 
afterpart of the steamer, which remained almost intact in a very remark- 
able manner. The captain stated that he did not imagine anything so 
Serious had happened; but, when they went on deck, the ladies fainted 
at the terrible sight presented to them. The rest of the ship, with the 
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exception of a small part of the forecastle, was blown into the air, and 
scattered in all directions. The sides of the vessel were blown clean 
away. With only a few feet of water in the harbor, all that could be seen 
of the vessel was the stern to the extent of about one-fourth the length 
of the ship. From this point nothing could be seen except the bow, a 
few feet of which stood up. The force of the explosion was so great 
that the hull of the vessel was shattered, and huge pieces of machinery 
were hoisted upin an extraordinary manner, large pieces being blown to 
almost incredible distances. The iron plates appeared in some cases to 
have been torn into fragments, and were strewn about the quays. 

Some pieces of machinery, weighing many tons, were hurled a thou- 
sand yards or more. A soldier who was walking about a mile from the 
dock had a remarkable escape, a large piece of iron falling so near him 
that it so injured his leg that he was taken toa hospital. The gas in the 
sireets and houses was extinguished by the shock. In some cases, where 
houses were half a mile from the dock, the shock was so great that people 
were thrown down in their rooms; the windows fell in, and the curtains 
stood out two or three feet from the windows, as if by a rush of air, 
although the night was perfectly calm. A tug and another steamer lying 
on the other side of the dock were struck with pieces of the iron plates, 

Almost simultaneously with the explosiona huge cloud of black smoke 
and debris ascended into the air. and burst into a straight column of 
flame of enormous height, the length of which was not perceptibly di- 
minished for several minutes. The bull of the vessel where the explosion 
occurred was a mass of flimes, which licked out on to the water, and 
were not extinguished until early the following morning. 

Fragments of what were supposed to be three persons—the fire engi- 
neer, one of the ship’s officers and a seaman—were recovered and re- 
moved to the morgue. 

Explosions of this kind are fortunately very rare ; they do not occur 
unless the vapor of the oil is mixed with a large volume of atmospheric 
air before ignition, Without this addition the gas would be inflammable, 
but not explosive. 

A somewhat similar explosion occurred on the Thames near the Pur- 
Heet powder magazines when the Maria Lee blew up, in June, 1873. 
Vapor from petroleum diffused itself through the air until an explosive 
mixture was formed, which extended to the cabin in the after-part of the 
vessel. When the captain entered this cabin early in the morning with a 
light there was an explosion, and flame was at once observed to issue 
from the other side of the ship. It is somewhat difficult to prevent vapor 
from petroleum forming and accumulating. It arises even in the absence 
of direct leakage from barrels. Evaporation and diffusion will occur 
through the wood itself, owing to the extremely volatile nature of the oil ; 
this occurs especially in a high temperature. [tis on record that at the 
establishment of the London Wharfing and Warehousing Company, 
where special arrangements were adopted by means of which the tem- 
perature was kept down to 62 degrees F. in the very hottest weather, the 
loss from evaporation was fully nine per cent. 





The New England Exchange and Colored Fires. 
Tue New England Insurance Exchange has in a circular avowed its in- 
tention to discourage and, if possible, prevent the manufacture of colored 
fires by druggists, or keeping them for sale in loose bulk, The circular 
says: 


The liability of colored fires to ignite spontaneously or under very 
slight friction renders the compounding of them by druggists or other 
parties not regularly engaged in the manufacture of fireworks an ex- 
tremely hazardous undertaking, which, if insisted upon, should be paid 
for in the shape of an extra premium. The handling of them in loose 
bulk is also hazardous, but when packed in tubes, tin boxes or other 
small and protected packages their danger is largely reduced. 


Two forms of permit have been adopted by the exchange, one allowing 
the sale of fireworks, by which term is meant any pyrotechnical prepara- 
tion or device that requires the application of a spark or flame to effect 
its discharge or explosion ; and the other, in addition to such sale, allow- 
ing the manufacture and storage in bulk of colored fires on the premises, 
For the former the minimum charge will be twenty-five cents per $100, 
and for the latter fifty cents per $100 for a term of four weeks or less, 
four weeks being the longest time for which such permits will be issued 
in either case, 





Two Warnings. 


DisREGARD of one of the most important and oft repeated rules for hand- 
ling highly volatile fluids such as naphtha and gasoline, one evening last 
week resulted in the partial destruction of a building in Boston, severe 
injuries to one person and painful burns to another. Briefly, two young 
men went into a paint shop to draw some naphtha from a barrei. They 
carried a lantern; there was an explosion and they rushed into the street 
all ablaze and had themselves put out by the bystanders, with more or 
less unsatisfactory results as noted above. Meanwhile the fire had spread 
through the building, a family living above the shop barely escaped 
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with their lives and several thousand dollars worth of damage was done 
before the fire department extinguished the fire. And all this harm hap- 
pened because these two unfoértunate idiots, who had probably beea 
warned dozens of times, would hold a light where naphtha gas could get 
avit. The only safe rule in places where such inflammable liquids are 
used or kept for sale, is to absolutely prohibit their being drawn after 
dark or kept in a place where artificial light must be employed. 


* * * * 


Right upon the top of this case cones a worse one in New York city. 
On Monday evening, while some boys were playing before a paint shop, 
one of them dropped a sma! coin, which rolled under a barrel of benzine. 
The lad lighted a match to look for it, when the gas from the benzine 
was ignited ; the usual explosion followed and he was fatally burned and 
died the next day, one of his companions also receiving serious but not 
fatal injuries. Of course this was a peculiar instance, but it goes to 
show the imperative need of care in the storage of these goods and the 
great danger of monkeying about them in any way with a flame, pro- 
tected or not.— Fire and Water, November to, 





Firemen’s Junketings, 


Pernars the most noteworthy feature of the papers read at the late con- 
vention of the Massachusetts State Firemen’s Association at Haverhill is 
the surprising unanimity with which the speakers who could possibly get 
a hack at the subject denounced firemen’s musters, and such parades 
and o her j llifications as took the firemen away from their own towns for 
days ata ume, leaving them unprotected. ‘‘ These mu-ters,’’ said in 
eff.ci Captain Paisler of New Bedford, ‘have had their day, and boards 
of e.wineers should discountenance them and forbid their men from 
attending them, either with or without apparatus, as representatives of 
their fire departments. The annual conventions of this association,” he 
continued, ‘*are better than any muster and its contests for showy 
prizes; are productive of more good, and give a better knowledge of a 
fireman’s duty.” In the same line were the remarks of Mr. Blodgett of 
Merriwac, who, in speaking upon the question of the proper uniform 
for a fire department, recommended a plain blue suit with silver buttons ; 
and while mentioning kindly the old days of red shirts, excitement and 
fun at fires and musters, reminded his hearers that the fire fighting of 
to-day was a matter of dead, sober earnest. Several others spoke about 
in the same vein, and they were in great part ght. In many small towns 
and villages the duiy of protecting the community against fire must 
needs be left in the hands of volunteers, and to keep them disciplined 
and interested in department matters, nothing better has been yet found 
than entertainments, parades and competitive sports and drills, keeping 
the men in good form and enabling them to show their discipline and 
proficiency to their townsfolk. Proper judgment should, however, be 
exercised in arranging these events. For instance,-it has been the cus- 
tom in too many places to hold these parades and musters on the 
Fourth of July, on which day—the most fiery one of the year—whole 
towns have been left entirely unprotected while the firemen were otf 
junketing, and often with dire results. In other places, also, the growth 
of population and wealth has been so great that proper fire protection 
can only now be afforded them by fully or partly paid departments, with 
the most modern apparatus and men working upon strictly business 
principles. It was undoubtedly such towns, some of which still cling to 
time-honored traditions of the old hand-tub and red shirt days, that the 
speakers doubtless had in mind. There are far too many of them, 
especially in New England. Mose and S:kesy are dead, and it is useless, 
as itis undesirable, to try to resurrect them. Peace to their ashes; but 
the firemen of to-day to be efficient must be of a different stamp, and work 
upon different lines,—/ire and Water, 





To Prevent Collisions at Sea. 


Tue late collision between the Thingvalla and the Geiser has, of course, 
filled th: electrical journals as well as other technical and daily papers 
with suggestions for the prevention of collisions at sea. In England, 
particularly, the controversy between nautical men has been, according 
to The Electrical World, ‘‘ prolonged and abstruse,” both int resting and 
valuable to those of understanding in maritime matters. The London 
correspondent of that journal says: ‘‘ Captain P. H. Colomb started the 
ball, Admiral de Horsey replied, and we seem as far off finality to-day as 
we were three weeks ago. Several suggestions of interest to electricians 
have come to light. J. Kenward recommends the use of incandescent 
lamps of high candle-power for the port and starboard lights. The power 
of these lights, he thinks, could be proportioned, as no oil lamps can 
be, to the penetrating power of the white light overhead, and if all the 
three triangular lights were of equally long range, the dangers of col- 
lision would be greatly reduced. More striking, but perhaps less practi- 
cable, is the suggestion of J. H. A. Macdonald of North Berwick. He 
proposes that an electric light, with holophote reflectors, should be placed 
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on the bridge under the control of the officer in command. ‘The handle 
by which this light can be moved is to be regulated absolutely by the 
position of the helm. When the he!m is moved a detent is released and 
the ray of light sweeps over the water, giving the same signal to a passing 
vessel as the driver of a vehicle gives with his hand. When the light has 
completed its sweep it is to be automatically shut out.” As far as the first 
suggestion goes, the practicability of it must be left to the electricians, 
At sea, with a steamer, using oil lights, coming head on, the white magt. 
head light first shows; then the red port light; then the green starboard 
light. Naturally, if by using electricity, the side lights can be made visi. 
ble at the same time as the masthead light, it will reduce the danger of 
collision, Mr. Macdonsld’s plan, if found feasible of adoption, would 
off.r a still further advance toward safety—in clear weather. The trouble 
is, however, that, leaving out entirely the element of human negligence, 
the chicf danger of collision between vessels in open water is caused by 
fog, in which the electric lights, so far mounted on board ship, will not 
work. What is wanted is a light to pierce the fog. In the absence of 
that, safety to vessels, whether sail or steam, can be found only in an 
improved system of sound signals, designating the compass course of the 
ship. Since the Thingvalla-Geiser disaster, the National Liner Queen 
has distinguished herself by running down and sinking a French fishing 
bark off the Banks, drowning twenty men. This, however, happened on 
a clear night ; each vessel saw the other's lights, and the mishap appears 
to have been due to carelessness upon the part of someone. Since then, 
again, the London steamer Archangel and the Glasgow steamer Neptune 
ran together in Christiana bay, and both sank, eighteen men_ being 
drowned ; the Norwegian bark Nor ran down and sank the steamer Sax. 
mundham, off Cowes, and drcwned twelve men; the Cunard steamer 
Nantes collided with the German ship Theodore Reyer off the Lizard; 
both sank, and some of both crews are missing, and on Saturday after- 
noon, four miles off Long Beach, Long Island, the Cunarder Umbria, 
outward bound, in the fog cut the whole stern from the Fabre Line boat 
Iberia, took off her crew and returned with them to this port. Here the 
fog was thick, and, despite the fact that both vessels were whistling regu- 
larly, neither of them was able to judge of the position of the othcr until 
too late. 





Mutual Benefit Societies in France. 


Our contemporary, La Revue des Assurances, publishes some particu- 
lars regarding French mutual benefit societies, and the information given 
is of sufficient interest to justify its reproduction on this side otf the 
Channel. It appears that at the present time the legal authority for the 
existence of mutual benefit societies in France is a decree of March 26, 
1852, and at present they are classified under the three following heads: 
(I.) ‘Authorized ” so: ieties, established under articles 291 and 292 of the 
penal code. (II.) ‘‘Approved” societies, constituted in accordance with 
the above-mentioned decree; and, (III.) Societies which are ‘‘ recog- 
nzed” as being of “public utility,” under a law of July 15, 1850, 
Societies belonging to class I. have no civil rights, their existence depend- 
ing upon a prefec:orial authority. Those belonging to class II. are ina 
much better position. They are permitted to acquire real estate and to 
inherit personalty, and they may also, subject to sanction by the prefect, 
accept gifts and legacies not exceeding 5000 francs. The acceptance of 
larger sums requires a special authority. They are also allowed to use 
official headquarters for meetings, etc., in premises placed at their dis- 
posal by the local authorities free of charge. They may place any spare 
funds on deposit with the Caisse des Depots et Consignations and the 
Caisse des Retraites at 414 percent interest perannum. Besides these 
privileges, societies belonging to class II. may grant annuities calculated 
on a4 percent table. These are the principal advantages enjoyed by 
‘‘approved” societies. Lastly, associations established under class III. 
are granted a kind of certificate, testifying that they are of ‘‘ public 
utility,” which enables them to acquire real estate, or to receive gifts 
thereof. This is the only difference between classes IJ. and ILI. 
According to a report on the position of n.utual benefit societies in 
France, issued by the ministry of the interior, and brought up to the end 
of 1885, there were at that date 5744 ‘‘ approved” and 2216 ‘‘ authorized” 
societies working with a total membership, honorary and participating, 
of 1,277,372, an increase on the previous year of 29,461. The receipts 
for 1885 of ‘‘approved” societies were 17,629,865 francs, against an ex- 
penditure of 15,925,118 francs, or an excess of income over expenditure 
of 1,704,747 francs. The ‘‘ authorized” societies show for the same 
period an income of 7,658,891 francs, and an expenditure of 6,635,487 
francs, an excess of receipts over expenditure of 1,020,404 francs. On 
December 31, 1885, the total funds of the two classes of societies 
amounted to no less than 131,377,444 francs, while up to the same date, 
the ‘‘approved societies had paid pensions amounting to 1,440,930 
francs. On August 15, 1887, the number of societies under class II, had 
risen to 6,079, or an increase of 335 since January 1, 1886, while thos¢ 
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belonging to class I. show a similar improvement. These mutual benefit 
societies are found in every department of France, but they are naturally 
most numerous in the manufacturing districts and great centres of popu- 
lation, such as Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, etc. In Paris alone there are 
nearly 500, with a membership of 140,000, honorary and participating. 
The following figures show the steady increase in the number of these 
societies from 1854 to 1884, inclusive: 

















. Number of Participating Total Funds. 
DEcENNIAL PERIOD. Societies. Members. Francs 
——— — | _ ae — $$$ 
1B54-c00-2 ceeeeeeceeereeeces 2,940 315,801 13,300,000 
1864.0cccccceee chipset a 4,830 622,786 36,000,000 
1874.0---eecececccceeceeenene 5,748 730,673 66, 500,000 
eee 7,743 1,036,533 121,800,000 








Since 1875 alone, the number of societies has increased by over 2000, 
and the membership has risen from $72,169 to 1,300 000. Dur.ng the last 
few years mutual benefit sucieties in France have considerably widened 
their sphere of operations by inventing new systems, especially collective 
premiums, establishing a kind of auxiliary department, by paying pen- 
sions and annuities through the national pension department on produc- 
tion of the proper papers, and also by opening employment registries 
for members. Of some considerable interest in connection with this 
subject is the fact that the committee of the fifth section of the French 
exhibition of 1889 have issued an invitation to all the mutual benefit 
societies, federations, mutual syndicates, etc., to take part in the great 
show. The object is to bring prominently before the public the chief 
features of the mutual system, whether carried on by great companies or 
small local institutions, ‘‘ approved,” ‘‘authorized,” or even working 
right outside the usual lines of mutual associations. It is proposed to 
draw up a brief history of those societies which, from their age, pros- 
perity, rapid rise from small beginnings, etc., are worth studying, and 
also those which have introduced sucn novelties as the admission of 
women and children, combinations for insurance against prolonged ill- 
ness, attendance during convalescence, and in case of relapse, relief in 
old age, etc., etc. Participation in this social economic show is to in- 
velve no expense to the societies interested, but some kind of recogni- 
tion will be awarded to the representatives of the best system, Alto- 
gether, habits of foresight and providence have made great progress in 
France, and if something is still wanting, it is merely a question of time 
—the organization is ready.—/nsurance Spectator, London, 








MERE MENTION. 


—Elsinore, Cal., has voted against issuing $40,000 in bonds for the 
purchase of water-works. 

—The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters talks of raising rates fifty per 
cent on contents of cellars. 

—Itis reported that the Fire Association and Mutual Fire of New 
York may enter California. 


—Tne New York Fire Commissioners have agreed to lease the steam- 
boat John Fuller for a fire boat. 


—A house on Titchfield street, London, collapsed on Saturday, killing 
six persons and injuring twenty others. 


—Sixty persons were drowned at Calcutta, India, on Wednesday of 
last week by the sinking of a ferry steamer by collision. 


—Andrew O'Neal is in jail at Indianapolis, Ind., on a charge of setting 
fire to the Excelsior Works, which were burned recently. 


—lIn one week recently fifty-one persons died violent deaths in London ; 
in forty-five cases it was the result of negligence or accident. 


—The death sentence of Sarah J. Robinson, the Somerville (Mass.) 
poisoner, has been commuted to solitary imprisonment for life. 


—During the month of October the Indianapolis Fire Department re- 
sponded to twenty-six alarms of fire, aggregating a loss not to exceed 
$6500. 

—The city hall at Haverhill, Mass., was gutted by fire on Tuesday of 
last week, only the walls being left. The spire of the Centre Congre- 
gational Church also caught, and as it was beyond the reach of the fire- 
men’s streams, quickly burned. The department kept the roof wet 
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down, however, and saved the building. A press dispatch says: ‘The 
fire department made the best use of the service at their disposal.” 


—A dispatch from Melbourne, Australia, announces that a whole 
block of buildings at Brokenhill has been burned, the losses reaching 
$500,000, 

—Phineas Rodgers and Jake Evans, who lately set fire to a number of 
buildings near Carlisle, Pa., have been arrested, and are now in the Car- 
lisle jail. 

—One Knorr, his wife and daughter perished in their burning dwelling 
at Vernon Centre, N. Y., on Sunday. The place has no adequate protec- 
tion against fire. 


—The water supply system recently completed at Mansfield, Mass., 
includes six miles of mains, At a test the other day streams 80 and 
100 feet in height were thrown. 


— President James G, Beemer of the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany was recently thrown from his carriage and received severe bruises, 
narrowly escaping serious injury. 

— We have received from Insurance Commissioner Henry L. Huse of 
New Hampshire, a bound (and beautifully bound) copy of his report 
covering the business of the year 1887. 


— Cataract hose-house at 'Paterson, N. J., was burned out on Friday 
of last week, only the brick walls remaining. The handsome hose car- 
riage, furniture, relics, etc., were destroyed. 


—At Flora, Ind., Jobn Eikenberry, to celebrate the election of a favorite 
candidate, loaded a gas-pipe with powder and touched it cft. Now John 
is minus part of his skull, and will probably die. 


—A colored servant at Jacksonville, Fla., left to take care of the house 
in the absence of the family, stole clothing and fired the house to conceal 
the theft. She was arrested and must stand trial for arson. 


—The German Insurance Company of Freeport has reinsured its Ohio 
farm business in the Franklin of Columbus, and will, it is said, confine 
its Ohio operations to commercial and dwelling house risks. 


—Five persons were killed and a number of others injured by an acci- 
dent on the Americus, Preston and Lumpkin Railroad near Ellanville, 
Ga., November 7. Three cars jumped the track and capsized. 


—The Home-Maker is the name of a new monthly magazine edited by 
Marion Harland and published at 24 West Twenty-third street, New 
York. The name of its editor alone should assure its success. 


—A reservoir at Montreux, on the Lake of Geneva, used to work an 
electric railway, burst on Tuesday of last week, destroying numerous 
houses and drowning many persons. Seven bodies have been recovered. 


—From an article in this week’s Specraror it is evident that the West 
Coast Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Tacoma, W. T., is a con- 
cern in which no prudent man should place any confidence.—7%e 
Standard. 


—Insurance Superintendent. ‘‘ Well, did you succeed in persuading 
Mr. Sampson to insure his life?” Agent (sadly). ‘* No, I talked to him 
tor six hours, but before I got in all my arguments he died.”—PAi/ade/- 
phia Record. 

—The issue of The Journalist for November 3 contains an article by 
Allan Forman on The Accident News, the United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Asscciation and Secretary Jas. R. Pitcher, with a capital likeness of 
that gentleman. 

—A nest of four boilers at the Lancaster (Pa.) Chemical Works ex- 
ploded on W: dnesday night of last week, killing one man and injuring 
three others, The plant furnished power to the electric light company 
which does the city lighting. 


—By an explosion in one of the Pittsburg and Cherokee or Santa Fe 
Mining Company’s shafts at Pitsburg, Kan., on November 9, between 
130 and 140 miners are reported to have lost theirlives. At last accounts 
ninety bodies had been recovered. 


—A terribly fatal fire occurred on Friday evening of last week in the 
works of the Steam Gauge and Lantern Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
About forty persons were at work in the building at the time, many of 
whom, owing to the quick spread of the flames, had to jump from the 
windows to the street or river. Eleven persons were, at last accounts, 











known to have lost their lives, several are injured and some twenty others 
missing. In the search for the bodies of the dead, walls blown up by 
dynamite fell upon and wrecked an adjoining building. The cause of 
the fire is unknown. 


—lInstead of dropping a nickel in the slot and getting an accident 
policy for $500, a graceless youth the other night went through one of the 
Employers Liability boxes in Brooklyn and walked off with $1.70 in 
clean, cold cash, without showing politeness enough to even take a 
ticket. 


—Daniel D. Whitney, president of the Hamilton Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president of the Metropolitan Plate Glass 
Insurance Company, and Joseph S. Spinney has been appointed chair- 
man of the executive committee of the same company, in place of the 
late Edgar W. Crowell. 


—A destructive fire took place at Watson’s Stores, Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday, The Fulton Grain Milling Company’s elevator was gutted and 
the stores Nos. 152 to 156 Furman street were partly destroyed. There 
were 350,000 bushels of corn, wheat and oats in the building. The losses 
are put roughly at $550,000. 


—‘‘ Be my wife,” he implored ; ‘‘ be my wife, my adored one. See! I 
have had my life insured for $10,000 in your favor, and he flourished the 
policy in the air. She pondered a moment, then raising her large and 
lustrous orbs to his, she said: ‘* Before I give you an answer, I would 
like to know the state of your health,.”—Zx. 


—An attempt was made by unknown incendiaries one night last week 
to burn the town of Cameron, Mo. Shaw’s Opera House was set on 
fire and burned tothe ground. Other fires were started, but «xtinguished. 
The fire department was helpless, the firebugs having plugged the hose, 
tied up the hose cart and stolen the nozzles. 


—At Philadelphia the case of James C. Biddle, charged with misde- 
meanor in taking insurance in the Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers 
Mutual of New England, which was not author‘zed to do business in 
Pennsylvania, came up last week on the question of the constitutionality 
of the act making such action a misdemeanor. No decision was 
rendered. 


—According to The Weekly Statement, New Jersey sent three applica- 
tions the other day from Trenton for $20,000 each in the Mutual Life, on 
which the total premiums were $3332. Prince Edwards Island also sent 
an application for a large policy on the life of one of the most prominent 
merchants of Charlottetown, upon which the premium was $6060, Min- 
nesota also sent its first $100,000 application. 


—We have received from the publisher, J. H. Soulé of Washington, D. 
C., a copy of Lieutenant John P. Finley’s valuable illustrated pamphlet, 
** Tornadoes, what they are and how to escape them,” and also one of 
the same author’s pocket Manuals, entitled ‘‘ The tornadoes of Kansas for 
twenty-nine years, 1859-1887. Both of these little works are highly in- 
structing and important contributions to the history of the subject of 
which they treat. 


—William Brown, a groceryman of Collamer, a suburb of Cleveland, 
O., is adisappointed man. He arranged three kegs of powder in his 
store in what he supposed to be a proper manner, kindled a fire near 
them, lay down on the floor, cut his throat and awaited developments. 
‘ Two of the kegs exploded, wrecking the place, but neighbors put out the 
fire before it reached the third, and Brown was pulled out alive, and will 
not be permitted to die at present. 


—The Montreal authorities, headed by the acting Mayor, have risen in 
revolt against the existing fire insurance rates, and the air is blue with 
threatened schemes of municipal insurance, and the rest of the usual rot 
that comes to the surface when a place is suffering from its own improvi- 
dence and obstinacy, and is not willing tu acknowledge it. Montreal 
bad best make up its mind as soon as possible that fire insurance is a far 
greater necessity to Montreal than is Montreal to fire insurance.— 7he 
Standard. 


—The United States Review celebrated the beginning of its twenty-first 
year of life by printing original articles upon the various branches of the 
insurance business by J. W. Alexander, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life ; Jacob L. Greene, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life; D. A. 
Heald, president of the Home Fire; Thomas H. Montgomery, president 
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of the American Fire of Philadelphia; John R. Hegeman, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life ; Joseph Ashbrook, manager of the insurance de- 
partment of the Provident Life and Trust; H. H. Hall, manage: of the 
Northern of London; J. G. Beemer, president of Lloyds Plate Glass: 
Charles C. Nadal, attorney of the Fidelity and Casualty Company: 
George E. Wagner, manager of the Phoenix of London, and I, w. 
Smith, actuary of the American Life and associate editor of The United 
States Review. 


—The first practical test of the efficiency of the new water-works sys- 
tem of Morrisburg, Ont., was made on Sunday night at a fire in the Wind. 
sor Hotel barns and stables. Despite the inflammable nature of the 
buildings, which had allowed the flames to gain great headway, the fire 
was put out promptly by four streams, while the pressute would have, it 
is reported, permitted the use of six more streams if needed. A local 
paper says: ‘‘ Had it not been for the water-works nothing short of a 
miracle would have saved a clean sweep of Lock street and the lower 
part of Main street.” 


—‘‘An intelligent reporter of The New York Tribune, writing of the 
recent fire at the Standard Oil Company’s pier, notes that the oil company 
‘will lose nothing’ by the fire, ‘as it has a system of insurance of its 
own,’ Verily one must go to the daily press for points on underwriting. 
—THE SPEcTATOR.” ‘Verily, for points on underwriting one must not 
always go to the insurance press. Oil is insured on the principles of 
general average. The principal custodian of crude oil is the National 
Transit Company. The millions of barrels which it holds are distributed 
in tanks throughout Pennsylvania, Ohioand New York. The certificates 
are distributed among the Standard and other refining companies, pro- 
ducers and speculators. The insurance system, that of general average, 
assessing all certificates fro rata for the loss occasioned by any one fire, 
has been in vogue for over a decade.—/usurance World.” Just so. Now 
we understand. As the loss is divided among so many persons, no one 
loses anything. Thanks. 

—Occasionally there is a man who, when approached upon the subject 
of life insurance, meets all solicitations witc the remark, *‘ the Lord will 
provide.” To such a man there is but one thing to say: It is true, the 
Lord will provide. He is providing every day through the instrumental- 
ity of society and benevolently-minded persons for thousands of families 
whose natural protectors lived up to this degree of faith. For such the 
alms-houses and county homes dot the land. Orphan asylums are in 
every town. City missions and kindred charities all provide for the fam- 
ilies of theimprovident. But between these and such institutions is also 
provided the great benevolent scheme of life insurance, by which every 
man who will may make himself the instrument to a more agreeable, far 
pleasanter provision for the wants of those dependent upon his labors 
when his hand shall cease to supply them. It is true ‘‘the Lord will 
provide,” but it is with you to elect whether you will be the instru- 
ment, or these other and less desirable means.— Zhe Safety Fund Advo- 
cate, 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—T. Lumieger, agent for the Liberty, at Seymour, Ind. 
—W. H. Smith, agent for the Liberty, at Lebanon, Ind. 
—Charles F. Pelle, agent for the Liberty, at Richmond, Ird. 
—J. J. Shallcross, agent for the Eage Fire, at Louisviile, Ky. 
—S. G. Baldwin, agent of the American of New York, at Marion, I: d. 
—Richard Miller, manager for the Union Mutual Life, at Cleveland, O. 
—W. R. Beekley, manag: r for the Union Mutual Life, at Lexington, Ky. 
—C. J. Yungman, agent for the Emrire State of R ochester, at Philadelphia. 


—Lockhart & Flanigan, agents for the Conc_rdia Fire of Milwaukee, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
—Cary J. Hunter, manager for North Carolina of the Union Central Life, with 


headquarters at Raleigh. 


—H. E. Darling, agent for the Peoples of Manchester, at Boston, to succeed 
Samuel Appleton, January 1. 


—Maillard & Dickson of San Francisco, agents for the Manufacturers and 
Builders, succeeding Jacobs & Easton. 

—H. O'Kane, secretary of the Franklin « f Columbus, general agent of the Lib- 
erty for the State cof Ohio, except Cleve'and. 


—A. W. Damon, late secretary of the Washington Fire and Marine of Boston, 
supervising agent in that city of the Franklin of Boston, ta succeed R. H. Wass, 
who resigned to come to New York as as is ant manager for the North British and 
Mercantile. 


[ Thursday, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REBATES. 


Tue following is the full text of the report of the committee on rebates, 
to which reference is made in our editorial columns: 


SKETCH OF AGREEMENT RESPECTING REBATES. 

The several companies whose names are hereto subscribed, recognizing 
the injury resulting to economical aud legitimate competition in life as- 
surance, from the practice among agents of receiving less than the full 
premiums charged by the companies upon their policies, by rebating or 
throwing off commissions, and the danger therefrom to good and prudent 
management, and the injury to the best interests of the agents themselves 
involved in such practices, and being desirous of putting a complete end 
to any and every method having such purpose in view in respect of any 
business which shall be written after April 1, 1889, do hereby agree with 
each other and each for itself. 

1. That it will forbid each and every person in any manner employed 
or interested, whether constantly or occasionally, in procuring business 
for it in the United States, to make any rebate or concession on, or reduc- 
tion of, the published rates of premiums charged by the company for any 
policy at the age of the assured at the nearest birthday to the actual issue 
thereof, whether by dividing or throwing off commissions, or by any other 
reduction thereof, or by giving any valuable thing, or rendering any ser- 
vice to persons paying such premiums, or in any other manner whatso- 
ever, and whether directly or indirectly, and that it will not itself make 
or allow to be made, any such rebate or concession or reduction, in any 
manner, or by any person whatsoever. 

2, That the companies party to this agreement shall, at the convention 
adopting the same, and at stated times thereafter to be fixed by them, 
appoint a committee of .... members, to be known as the rebate trial 
committee, for the purpose of trying and deciding charges involving any 
offense against the first article hereof ; such committee to adopt uniform 
tules of procedure for the trial of such cases, to be published and fur- 
nished to each company, and the finding of such committee to be final 
and binding on all the parties to any such trial until set aside upon re- 
hearing had under such rules. 

3. That each company agreeing hereto will always keep on deposit 
with the chairman of the trial committee the sum of $5000 for the payment 
of such fines as it may find itself obligated to pay under the terms of this 
agreement, or as may be imposed upon it by the finding of the trial com- 


mittee. 








4. That upon proof satisfactory to the officers of the company, that 
any person has been guilty in any manner of the offense stated in the first 
article hereof, the said company will thereupon either discharge such 
person from its employment at once, and will refuse to receive applica- 
tion from, or issue policies through, the solicitation or intervention of 
such person, directly or indirectly, at any time thereafter; or, in lieu 
thereof, will pay to the chairman of the trial committee the sum of $500. 


5. That in case the foregoing offense be charged against any person by 
whose agency, solicitation and intervention, direct or indirect, a com- 
pany has received an application upon which a policy has been issued, 
and its officers shall not have found the same proven to their satisfaction, 
and the person or persons making such charge shall continue to insist 
upon its truth, the matter shall then be referred for trial and decision to 
said tria! committee, and in case such trial committee find such charge 
proven to its satisfaction, and shall certify such finding to the com- 
pany interested, such company will thereupon and at once take the action 
provided for in article 4 of this agreement, or in lieu thereof shall author- 
ize the chairman of the trial committee to appropriate from the amount 
deposited with him, to its credit, the sum of $500. 


6. Each member of the trial committee shall be allowed the sum of 
$... for his services in the trial of each case, to be paid out of the sepa- 
rate fund created by the fines imposed in accordance with this agreement, 
and in case the fines so imposed be insufficient to pay such compensation, 
the same shall be assessed upon the deposits from the party to the trial in 
the hands of said committee, until the fine imposed shall have been paid. 


7. That no company party hereto will allow to any person found guilty 
of the foregoing offense any commission on any such policy or any com- 
pensation therefor, of whatever name or nature, directly or indirectly. 


8. That no company party hereto will employ in any capacity, directly 
or indirectly, any person dismissed from the service of any other com- 


pany under this agreement. 


g. Every act by any company, or by the trial committee, done under 
this agreement, shall be notified to each company party hereto, and each 
such company shall notify the same to each agent, solicitor, canvasser, 
broker or other person in anywise interested in procuring business for 


such company. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE EXAMINER, 


BY CHARLES F. STILLMAN, M.S., M. D. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tue Auruor is Medical Examiner for the Mutual Life Insurance Company at the General Agency for New York City—a 
position which he has held for the past seven years—and is also Examining Surgeon of the Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., for the City of New York. 

Dr. Stillman is also well known in the profession from his inventions and publications in the field of orthopcedic and general 
surgery, and THe Spectator CoMPANy, in inviting him to prepare this book for the use of the Medical Examiners of all companies 
throughout the country, was governed, not only by his high personal reputation and great experience as a practical Examiner, but also 
by his general reputation for exactness and completeness in whatever work he undertakes. As a result, we are enabled to present to 
the insurance companies, and to the medical profession of both hemispheres, A MEDICAL EXAMINER’S MANUAL which is 
concise, comprehensive and practical, and written with due regard to the present state of the science of Life Insurance. It is 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED with one superimposed DISSECTED COLORED PLATE of the front of the body, made 
by the author, one superb engraving (from life) of a candidate properly stripped for an insurance examination, and a large number of 
engravings of the microscopic appearance of urinary deposits—the latter being particularly useful to the out-of-town examiner. It does 
not pretend to teach practitioners the science of medicine, but simply to point out to them how their professional knowledge can be 
rendered practically serviceable to Life Insurance Companies. 

In presenting this book to the public, the publishers do so with the knowledge that the need for such a comprehensive work is 
imperative. Life insurance methods and practices have outgrown the text books on medical examinations written fifteen or twenty years 
ago, which were never designed for those who do the actual work of making examinations, but more for office use. The present work is 
for the active force of Examiners, the field men, so to speak, through whose hands all applications for insurance must pass before 
reaching the home office. We confidently commend it to the Life Insurance Companies and to the Medical Profession in general. 


SYNOPSIS OF TOPICS DISCUSSED. 





PART I. 


LIFE INSURANCE FORMALITIES, 


I.—MEDICAL EXAMINER’S REPORT, condensed from the forms 
now used by six of the largest and most prominent companies. 
(Anideal Medical Examiner's Report, embracing all the merits of 
each form, and properly classified, is published in the Appendix 
as a guide to the life insurance companies for the adoption of a 
uniform plan of Medical Examiner's Report.) 


II.—INSTRUCTIONS TO MEDICAL EXAMINERS, revised from the 
rules used by the foremost companies. 
IIIL—AGENT’S REPORT. 


IV.—INSTRUCTIONS TO AGENTS, thus collecting together in a 
concise form all of the scattered features of the medical character- 
istics of the agent’s portion of the life insurance business. 





PART II, 


EXAMINATION OF THE APPLICANT. 


I.—IDENTIFICATION—(1) Signature ; (2) Residence ; (3) Identifica- 
tion, 

11.—EN VIRONMEN T—(1) Oceupation ; (2) Climate, 

IlI.—PH YSIQUE—(1) Age ; (2) Sex ; (3) Married or Single ; (4) General 


Appearance, etc.; the Physiological Temperaments, Race, Dia- 
thesis, Cachexia, Deformities, etc.; Weight and Height, etc. 


IV.—PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS—(1) Examination of the Chest; (2) Ex- 
amination of the Heart ; (3) Examination of the Pulse; (4) Exami- 
nation of the Abdomen; (5) Examination of the Urine. 





PART III. 


DISEASES RELATING TO LIFE INSURANCE. 


I.—HEREDITARY INFLUENCES (TRANsMIssION oF DIsEASE)-—Col- 
lateral Physiological Conditions, 7 paragraphs; Zvransmission of 
Consumplion, 28 paragraphs ; of Cancer, 8 paragraphs ; of Gout, 6 
paragraphs ; of Rheumatism, 6 paragraphs; of Syphilis, 6 para- 
graphs. 

TRANSMISSION OF NERvouS DiIsEAses—Of Insanity, 20 paragraphs ; of 
Epilepsy, 14 paragraphs; of Alcoholism, 5 paragraphs ; of Apo- 
plexy, 8 paragraphs ; of Paralysis, 3 paragraphs, 

These subjects are treated practically, from the life insurance stand- 
point alone, solely with regard to the rejection, postponement or 
acceptance of the insurance applicant. 


Il.—NUTRITION AND DIATHESIS, and Diseases of the Blood and 
Blood-Making Organs—the laws of rejection, postponement and 
acceptance in Life Insurance. 


DisEAses—Consumption, Scrofula, Cancer and Tumors, Gout, Rheuma- 
tism, Syphilis and Chancroid, Insanity, Epilepsy and Convulsions, 
Intemperance, Apoplexy, Paralysis, Leanness or Obesity, Tissue 
Degenerations, Dropsy, Anemia, Plethora, Purpura, Leucocy- 
themia, Hodgkias’ Disease, Addison’s Disease, Diseases of the 
Spleen, etc. 


IIlL.—THE SKIN. 
IV.-ORGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE. 
V.—THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
VI.—RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
VII.—_HEARI AND BLOOD VESSELS. 
VIII.—ALIMENTARY AND ABDOMINAL ORGANS. 
IX.—URINARY ORGANS. 
X.—GENERAL HEALTH RECORD. 
XIIL—EXAMINER’S OPINION, XI.—PERSONAL HABITS. 
XIIL—ADDITIONAL FEMALE CERTIFICATE. 
XIV.—APPENDIX. 
XV.—LIFE INSURANCE STATISTICS. 


The whole comprising a book of nearly 200 pages, printed from excellent type, on the best paper, and superbly bound. 


PRICE, $3.00 PER COPY. ° 
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